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PEN MAKER | omens) THE QUEEN. 


VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 

Regs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has jntro- 
duced a NEW StR1Es of his useful productions, which, for FACEILENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY cP 
MATERIAL, and above all, cHEAPNESS 1X PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and dety 
competition, 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; ther are put upin boxes 
containing one gross each, with lubel outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of namerons persons engayed in tuition, J. G. has introdaced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, mediam, and broad points, suitable t: 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 





WHO’S YOUR DOCTOR? 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT THE 
BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, | 
Ss es" EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
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THE LATE HON. G. W. GORDON. 

Amrpst the excitement of the crisis in Jamaica it was difficult to obtain any clear 
and trustworthy account of Mr Gordon. The violent treatment he received 
at the hands of Mr Eyre and the military authorities rendered it the interest 
of the anti-negro party to represent their victim in the worst possible colours, 

We find even now that old West Indian planters speak of him with great 
bitterness. They all “knew Gordon well.” Some of them make a mistake 
of a quarter of a century in speaking of his age, and introduce into their story 
various discrepanciés ; but this does not abate the emphasis of their statements, 
They make up for the want of certainty by the positiveness of their manner. 
The simple truth is, that in Jamaica there are several “Gordons,” and the late 
member of the Jamaica Assembly is charged freely with all their delinquencies- 

We are happy to find a witness, who is entitled, from his christian character 
and personal knewledge of the Hon. G. W. Gordon, to entire credit, and is 
becomes our duty to put on record his valuable testimony. We have endea- 
voured to act and to write with equanimity in the conflict of parties, and we 
may fairly invite the attention of all to the simple facts that now come to light. 
The Rev. D. Fletcher, formerly a missionary in Jamaica, has supplied to us 
interesting particulars respecting Mr.Gordon, He intends to publish a memoir for 
the press, worthy of the subject, and waits only for a few half-crown subscribers. 

“ The father of Mr. Gordon is a Scotchman, a native of Inverness, and has 
resided in the colony for more than half a century. He was not only hale, but 
fresh and vigorous, the last time I saw him, and could converse freely ix his 
Celtic vernacular. On one occasion he asked and received, in Gaelic, my. 
opinion of Mrs. Gordon, while she sat beside us at the breakfast-table ig. 
“ blessed ignorance” of the subject of our colloquy. Mr. Gordon’s father, being. 
a man of sober and industrious habits, became a planter of great affluence and 
high position in the Island. He had the honour of being, for many years, the. 
Mayor of Kingston, and was long associated with the legislature of the country. 
Mr. Gordon’s mother was of African descent, one of his father’s slaves, end, of 
course, liable to any abuse which her lordly proprietor might feel disposed, ta. 
inflict on her. Although but a degraded bondwoman, shehad maternal fetlingsy: 
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which secured for her the affection and esteem of her unfortunate child ; for that 
child, after he had become a man, was wont to retire to the rough and lonely 
grave, ani mournfully weep over the dust of his dear mother. \'r. Gordon's 
father was, in some respects, an exception and a pattern to the plantocracy of 
Jamaica, although, in his younger days, like all his compeers, he was shamefully 
regardless of the requirement in the Seventh Commandment.” 

The state of morals in Jamaica at the time of Mr. Gordon's early childhood 
was frightfully corrupt. ; 

“As late as the year 1832, when Mr. Gordon was a stripling, impressible as 
melted wax, Mr. Bailie, a large West Indian proprietor, on being examined 
before a Committee of the House of Lords, was asked if he could name any 
overseer, driver, or any other person in authority, who did not keep a mistress. 
His reply was, ‘I cannot.’ Long (who is regarded as the favourite historian 
of the planters) says:—‘ The name of a family man was formerly held in the 
greatest derision, whilst for the white man to form a matrimonial alliance with 
a woman of colour, although she might have lived with him for years, and 
borne him several children, would be for ever to forfeit his rank in white society, 
and transmit his name to posterity in imperishable infamy. Many who succeeded 
to the management of estates had much fewer good qualities than the slaves 
over whom they were set in authority, the better sort of whom heartily 
despised them, perceiving little or no difference from themselves, except in skin 
and blacker depravity.’ 

“ Renny, in his history of Jamaica, says :—‘ Surely there never was a greater 
inconsistency than a profession of religion here. In some of the parishes, which 
are larger than our shires, there is no church; in others there is no priest, and 
when there is, the white inhabitants never think of attending. In a town which 
contains between twenty and thirty thousand inhabitants there is but one church, 
whilst the attendance at first sight is somewhat surprising. When you enter 
the church on Sunday you see the curate, the clerk, the sexton, one or two 
magistrates, and about a dozen gentlemen, and nearly double that number of 
ladies. Nothing troubles the white inhabitants less than religion. Christianity, 
indeed;-is so contrary in ite spirit, in its doctrines, and in its injunctions to their 
conduct, their prejudices, and their interests, that it is not at all surprising that 
even the mutilated “form of it which the English Church presents to them should 
be very obnoxious, and, though not much spoken against, yet seeretly despised 
and openly neglected. In the towns many of the stores are open on the Sunday, 
and business is transacted in them as usual; with this difference, that the clerks 
and negroes generally have that day to themselves, which the former spend in 
egiusement, atid’ the latter in idleness and debauchery.’ ” 

*Mr, Gorton, déing originally only a poor slave; had ‘no means of’ acquiring’ 
property. A man who does not even own himself car éall’ nothing else strictly 
big own, °-He-was, however, éinancipated,aud possessing a clear intellect -and 
syapd constivition, he made steed y-progross: ‘His open ceuntenance and: genial” 
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disposition secured for him the personal attachment and generous confidence of 
many triends. His own father began at length to patro-ize him, and was not 
ashamed to recognize him by occasional visits and commissions. 

A benevolent lady lent him a thousand pounds, for which he paid due interest 
for a number of years, and to whom he afterwards reimbursed the loan with 
the warmest expressions of gratitude. 

As a merchant, Mr. Gorlon was most laborious. Notwithstanding the 
intense heat of Kingston, he remained in his office till ten o’clock at night. In 
the course of a few years of incessant application, he accumulated a large amount 
of money, though, says Mr. Fletcher, “he was one of the most unselfish and 
unsecular men I ever knew.” The earth did not swallow him up. 

From the commencement of his commercial career, he proposed to himself 
several noble objects, which he steadily kept in view. His sense of their 
importance stimulated him to extraordinary promptitude and energy. Enjoying 
the rights and blessings of freedom himself, his paternal affection rendered him 
keenly alive to the condition of his sisters, who were left in a state of slavery 
with all its degradation, and exposed to its horrors and pollutions. He never 
rested until he had obtained their emancipation. 

“That,” says our missionary friend, “was a superlatively bright day for 
Mr. Gordon’s sisters when they lovingly embraced him, and would hardly let 
him go; their hearts bursting, and tears of gratitude streaming hot from their 
eyes, as they almost adored their brave and generous brother, who, unsolicited, 
had become their redeemer from the deepest shame of womanhood.” 

The kindness of Mr. Gordon did not terminate with the mere act of emanci- 
pation. The minds of his sisters had been neglected, and they had contracted 
the habits incident to aservile condition. With affectionate patience, tenderness, 
and skill, he taught his sisters the rudiments of useful knowledge. He was 
encouraged by their earnest attention and consequent improvement, and resolved, 
since they had given such evidence of capacity, to provide for them a better 
education than could be obtained in any of the schools of Jamaica. 

When he intimated his kind intention to his sisters, they almost fainted in 
their feeling of grateful obligation, and Mr. Gordon was compelled to retire, and 
to weep out his own overpowering emotions. 

Having prayed earnestly for the divine guidance, he sent his sisters to 
Paris to receive, at his own expense, the most complete education that could be 

obtained. It is a satisfaction to add that, in their subsequent honourable and 
exemplary course, they have more than justified their brother in the piss he 
adopted for their instruction. 

Mr. Gordon’s father experienced great vicissitudes. From being very. sich, 
and laden with civic honour, he became, through a series of crushing rpverges 
one of the poorest men in Jamaica. 

Mr.. Gordon. now proved himself a dutiful son, Instead of wantin ‘the. 
injury and contempt he had received from his father in early life, he,mapifeeted. 
the deepest sympathy and compassion for him. te tought and paid for his 
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father’s embarraesed and mortgaged estates, allowing him to occupy them in 
the full enjoyment of his former comforts and luxuries, and generously settled 
on him a handsome annuity. 

Mr. Gordon, in his secular pursuits was strongly actuated by philanthropic 
as well as fraternal and filial principles and feelings, which, in some of their 
practical operations, gave an Utopian appearance to some of his commercial 
transactions. “Some did not scruple to charge him with insatiable avarice as 
they found him buying one immense estate after another, until he had vast 
plantations in almost every parish of the colony. Others pronounced him a 
foolish speculator in dismantled and thrown-up estates, which could yield him 
no adequate compensation for his money. In a merely pecuniary aspect, he 
could not be justified ; although he never became insolvent, but was able to meet 
all demands during every crisis in his commercial life, even when others of 
apparently greater sagacity and of larger sources had failed, yet he niust at 
certain periods have experienced unpleasant embarrassments.” 

Mr. Gordon identified himself with the cause of emancipation, and his ardent 
mind projected comprehensive schemes for their amelioration and advancement. 
We reserve our account of these for another article. ‘The “antecedents” of 
Mr. Gordon will prepare us to examine with care that part of his course which 
terminated in his cruel and undeserved death. Mr. Fletcher has issued a full 
prospectus of his intended memoir, which may be obtained by application to his 
address,—Moy, Ireland. 


IS THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY 
POLITICAL? 

To the constant readers of the Frexp-Man it may seem perfectly needless to 
offer a word of explanation as to the simple object of our Society. Our work is 
that of true and practical Christian philanthropy in relation to a race in which 
it is deeply needed. As a Society we send out no agents of our own selection, 
but wherever we find willing and devoted workers in any part of the field, to 
the extent of our opportunity we are anxious to render them help of every kind. 
We find notwithstanding the explicitness of our statements from the first that 
some hesitate to co-operate with us under the impression that we have some 
ulterior political object. If they will do us the justice to look over the pages of 
the Farxp-May, we think they will find it difficult to discover any traces of the 

bias to which they refer. As a rule it will be seen that those who 
are intensely absorbed in political questions have not the leisure nor the calm- 
ness of mind either to look dispassionately into the suffering condition of a 
weglected race or to devise means for their restoration. After the excitement 
of'debate is over in reference to the wrongs of the Freed-men it has often hap- 
pened that their condition has not only been left unchanged, but the conflicting 
patties, wearied by their own discussions, have rather felt in consequence great 
indisposition to look further into the subject. “There was a moment we believe 
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when Dr. McLeod at Balmoral had a promising mmpeite to enliet the 


sy:npathies of the Court in favour of the 


Freed-men, but the matter was checked 


by some cool observation from Sir Charles Phipps that our Society was of a 


political vaste. 


So far as the representatives of the Society are concerned an 


objection of this kind might be left without comment, but in the interest of 


millions whose welfare and progress we 
have become a barrier to the help and 


seek, we deeply regret that it should 
influence that might be so beneficial. 


We trust it is not yet too late for our noble friends in high places to make those 
representations that will secure a recognition of an object worthy of the most 


influential sanction that can be given. 


To illustrate our meaning as to the poli- 


tical relations of the Society, we have to say that our politics in reference to the 
Freedmen, are those of Clarkson, Macaulay, Stephens, Wilberforce and Buxton; 
they are identical with those of Mrs. Fry, and of Mrs. Moseley, who is well 
worthy to be named, for gentleness, wisdom, zeal and devotedness, with any who 
in former days have been workers in the same cause. 





MR. PEABODY’S GIFT. 
A MILLION OF DOLLARS FOR EDUCATION IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES, 
Qn the seventh of February Mr. Peabody 
addressed a letter to fifteen American gentle- 
men of eminence representing all partics, in 
which he says: ‘“‘ With my advancing years 
my attachment to my native land has but 
become more devoted. My hope and faith in 
its successful and glurious fature have grown 
brighter and stronger. 
prosperity more than superficial, her moral 
and mental development should keep pace 
with her material growth: 
portions of our country which have suffered 


and in those 


from the disastrous consequences of civil 


war, the urgent and physical needs of an| 


almost impoverished people must for some 
years preclude them from making by unaided 


progress in the diffusion of knowledge among 
all classes, that every lover of his country, 


must earnestly desire. I feel most deeply, | 


therefore, that it is the duty and privilege of 
the more favoured and wealthy portions of 
our nation to assist those who are far less 
furtaunate, and with the wish to discharge, 
far I may be able, my own responsibility in 
this matter, as well as to gratify my desire to 
aid those to whom! am bound by so many 
ties of attachment and regard, I give to you 


But to make her'| 


gentlemen, most of whom have been my per- | part and do it now. 


| sonal and special friends, the sum of one 
| million of dollars, to be by you and your 
| successors held in trust, and the income 


thereof used and applied in your discretion 
for the promotion and encouragement of 
intellectual, moral, or industrial education 
among the young of the more destitute portions 
of the South Western States of our Union, 
my purpose being that the benefits intended 
shall be distributed among the entire ; opula- 
tion without other distinction than their needs 
and the opportunities of usefulness to them. 
Besides the income thus devised, I give you 
permission to use from the principal sum 


| within the next two years an amount not 


exceeding forty per cent.” 
We may well keep on in urging the claims 
of the “needy.” None can tell how soon the 


| springs of benevolence may be touched by the 
effort such advances in education, and such 


divine hand, when the wants of the perishing 
are clearly exhibited. The turn of the col- 
oured people in Canada, in Jamaica and in 
Africa will yetcome. We feel deeply humili- 


| ated by the fact that the desolation in Jamaica 


after all the struggles of the great political 
parties remains untouched. Mr. Teall-in‘ge- 


so|ing out to preach in one district can. find 


only a tree fur shelter; but the hour will 
come when. some noble-minded friends who 
love their country and their race, will cay, 
this case shall be provided for ; I will take =r 
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" ‘THE JAMAICA PROSECUTIONS. 


authority to put persons to death, that is just 


Proceedings have been instituted for the | one of those mistakes which the law does not 


prosecution of General Nelson and Lieutenant permit any man to make 
Application | at his peril. 


Brand at the Bow Street Court. 
was made to Sir Thomas Henry to grant a | 


warrant for the apprehension of these persons ter. 


: therefore he does it 


They were acting at their peril in this mat- 
If they acted in that way in ignorance 


on the charge of wilful murder in putting to | or in good faith it would be no excuse. It 


death Mr. Gordon. 


and ability. 
that we should put on record a dispassionate | 
report of the case. 

Mr. Stephens at the outset introduced the | 
legal proposition, affirmed by every authority | 
of the law of England—-and contained in | 
“Russell on Crimes,”—that if any person | 
wilfully and illegally puts another person to | 
death that act is prima facie murder, unless | 
it can be reduced either to manslaughter or 
excusable homicide, the proof of which lies 
upon the party who must show some cause 
for it. “If it was an illegal act,” said Mr. 
Stephens, “clearly it was deliberate, clearly 
it was intentional, and in that sense wilful 
and malicious; for malice means nothing 
else than unlawful, illegal, a state of mind 
which the law condemns and forbids. There- 
fore it was done wilfully, and also illegally ; 
it was murder. So that that proposition | 
which I shall have to lay before you is really | 
this—that there are several grave reasons for 
considering, prima facie, until a sufficient 
answer can be given, that the act was alto- 
gether illegal and unjustifiable.” 

‘then who were the parties concerned? | 
General Nelson must unquestionably have 
commanded in the most express terms that 
this man should be hanged, because there it 
is in his own letters. He says, “ He is to be 
hanged on Monday morning.” In the same 
way Lieutenant Brand as the organ of this | 
body calling iteelf a Court Martial, also 
orders that he shall be hanged, because he 
says, “the prisoner is sentenced to be hanged 
by the neck.” 

It may be said that this act was done in 
good faith, and that they believed they had 
legal authority for what they did: but that 
is no excuse at all, If a man without legal 
anthority, supposing himself to be a judge in | 


| who carries it out. 


Mr. Fitzjames Stephens | may be said especially with regard to Lieu- 
conducted the case with remarkable discretion | tenant Brand, 


that he acted under the 


It is due to all parties concerned | | command of his suaperivr, General Nelson. 


But an illegal order dves not justify the person 
If the King command an 
| unlawful act to be done, the offence is not 
| therelore the less an offence 

The whole matter was utterly illegal from 
beginning to end. This was not a Court 
Martial in any degree. There are three 
Court Martials which this might have been. 
It might have been a Court Martial held 
under the Military Act of Jamaica; that is 
one. It might have been a Court Martial held 
under the Mutiny Act of Jamnica; that is 
two. It might have been lastly, a Court 
Martial under the Naval Discipline Act; that 
is three. It was notany oneof these. At all 
events it was not a Court Martial. It was 
| merely three officers meeting together to ad- 


i | | minister what they call martial law. 


The common law of England, and that 
alone, must be resorted to in order to under- 
stand the words ‘‘ Martial law,” in the Ja- 
maica Acts—so that the Jamaica Aots do not 
in fact extend the power of the governor 


| beyond the power which he possesses by the 


common law. 
Mr. Stephens gave a history of legislation 
on the subject in Jamaica from 33rd Charles 


| If: —** The gist of the thing is,” he continued, 
| that the introduction of martial law in Ja- 
|maica, in its origin, is nothing less than a 


power to call out the adult male population 
of the island and make them soldiers for the 
time being, and when they were soldiers for 
the time being they were liable to the dis- 
cipliné of soldiers and to be called upon as 
such. Thatis all you can gather from the 
acts themselves; but you gather this also— 
that the martial law in question was not to be 
repugnant to the law of England. 

** Whatever the law of England includes, it 


@ question of life and death, and té “have | does not include the power of trying a man 
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for an offence and putting him to death with- 
out the ordinary form of law, except .in cases | 
of absolute necessity, of which necessity a| 
jury to be the judges afterwards. 

“The question is this: Is the law of England | 
supreme, or is there, known to the law of 
England, some other power which in its own 
discretion can set aside the law aud be| 
supreme over it? 

** When Mr. Gordon was put to death, was 
he put to death by authority of any prerogative 
right in the Crown to suspend or overcome | 
the law, and to protect afterwards from all} 
injury those who act upon it, or was he put to 
death by men wh> may have acted perfectly | 
legally? That, and nothing less than that, 
is the question involved in this prosecution, 
an one more worthy of the very highest 
judical authority itself could not be found 
in any country, or ceuld possibly be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of any person. 
I do not come here to say let these men be put 
to death. 


I do not come here to press for 
conviction. We do not come herein a@ spirit 
of vindictiveness ; but we come hear to say, 


‘You have put to death one of the Queen’s 
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subjects with the strong hand: now show| 


tat that 
you did was necessary to be done.’ 


the proper authority 
That, 
Sir, is the object fur which we come here: 
and I am sure if it could be shown to an 
English jury that it was necessary to take 
this man and put him to death—if it could be 
shown that nothing else would preserve the 


lives of the inhabitants of the country, that 


which | 


nothing short of that would have preserved | 
peace and restored the lawful authority ofthe | 


Queen, I know very little of English juries if| 
they would not be right glad to receive such | 
evidence that it was necessary on the part of | 
those in lawful anthority to adopt such steps | 
for the preservation of the empire. But, Sir, 
I fear the facts tend ail the other way. Be 
that as it may, that is nothing to the question 
before us now. The question for you is 
whether by granting this warrant yon will put 
the matter in the course of investigation and 
call upon them for a justification of the act 
they have done. The facts of the case were 





proved by several witnesses. The magistrate 



































lls. 
Lieutenant Brand have since been placed in 
the dock for the further examination of the 
case. They were offered a seat in another 
part of the court but declined to change their 
position. Lieutenant Brand and General 
Nelson are committed for trial. 


THe Cuarieston Mercury acknowledges 
that the practice of allowing negroes to testify 
in court has proved entirely satisfactory. 

Oppression IN MaryLanp.—A coloured 
minister in one of the lower counties of Mary- 
land, some time since, addressed the following 
letter to Judge Bond, of Baltimore, com- 
plaining of the persecution his people suffered 
in the apprenticeship of their children, the 
burning of the schoolhouses, and the beating 
of the teachers of the the coloured schools. 
We conceal the name and residence of the 
writer, since, if they were disclosed he would 
inevitably fall a prey to rebel vengeance :— 
‘My dear Judge,—We poor coloured 
people are being shot down while we are on 
our way tochurch, and our children are taken 
away from us (by the apprenticeship law) and 
there is no help. Come down, if you can, 
and see what can be done before we are all 
lost. And if you can’t come, write to Judge 
Goldsborough, or some good man that will 
have a feeling for us, to get our children.” 

Sourn Carona. —While two or three 
third-rate politicians have come from the 
Palmetto State to see what terms they can 
make, the Legislature is anything bu: loyal. 
Last week, a committee reported a bill, 
placing five thousand dollars at the disposition 
of the Governor to enable him to test the 
constitutionality of those acts of Congress by 
which the sea-islands were confiscated, and 
sold to the Freed-men in small farms. Many 
of these coloured men fought for the Union, 
and afterward purchased snug homesteads 
under what they supposed was a guaranty 
of title by the United States. But ther 
occupation of the estates once owned by 
rebels is not acceptable to the chivalry, 
and the State is endeavouring to dispossess 
them. If these sable occupants of the 
sea-islands only had votes, they would be 
entreated to remain, and to vote the Demo- 


granted the warrants. General Nelson and | cratic ticket. : 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J, R. Lower, Esq. will see that the mistakes 
in the daily journals are corrected. The 


stall is for Tonbridge, and not Tonbridge | 


Wells. Wehopethe ladi»s at the Wells will 
follow the good example of the town. 


Che Freed-Wan. 
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It was well said at the meeting in 
Exeter Hall that Mrs. Moseley is an 
example for the women of England and 
of the world in the work of christian 
philanthropy. Nothing could be more 
timely than the light of this example. 
We have sometimes feared that the 
spirit of humane and generous regari 


for the condition of the suffering and| 


down-trodden, which has made Great 
Britain the admiration of the thought- 
ful in all lands, was on the decline, and 


that the love of gain and the lust of 


power would eat out the noble senti- 
ments of our countrymen. The weari- 
some objections and excuses made by 
many when called to raise the condition 


of the millions of the Freed-men made 
us fear the consequences sure to follow 
But we begin to| 


selfishness and pride. 
feel the reviving of hope. 


to christian character. 


a 
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We see in 
Mrs. Moseley how every feeling of aver- 
sion and contempt for a neglected and 
injured race may be overcome and! 
exchanged for confidence and an interest 
that itself adds strength and refinement 
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gratitude, affection, and fidelity, as it 
is of intelligence, when treated with 
consideration, justice, and straightfor- 
wardness. The European is loved 
quite to veneration when he extends to 
the poor uncivilized African what surely 
is as much the command, not to be 
abrogated or lost sight of in his inter- 
course with him, more than with his 
enlightened fellow white man, in this 
our favoured land of civilization and 
privileges, viz. to do justice, love 
mercy, and be kind and honest in all 
his dealings with him. 

“ Never to my latest hour can I for- 
get the affectionate respect exhibited 
by them towards the name and memory 
of my beloved husband, who was indeed 
a true and real freind to the benighted 
negroes in the highest sense of the 
word. Whenever they speak of him in 
conversation, or at a ‘palaver’ (a kind 
of meeting,) when the chiefs and others 


j|assemble to discuss different questions 


and matters of business, they always 
rise from their seats and sit down again, 
which is the highest mark of respect an 
African can show to a European,” 
‘Twenty-five chiefs came to bid Mrs. 


|Moseley farewell on embarking for 


England. “I asked them,” she says, 
“to accept a copy of the New Testa- 
ment asa parting gilt. It was touching 
to behold their humility and gentleness 
of manner in receiving them; and as 
each chiet took his book from my han 
he pressed his lips pon it, uttering a 
word of thankfulness in his own simple, 


| eloquent way.” 
Nothing is required in order to attain | 
this but the patient and persevering 


The testimony of Mr. Conway at the 
meeting was very striking, and not less 


discharge of duty. Mrs. Moseley says,|so that of the Hon. W. Young, Chief 


“the negro character is as capable of | Justice of Nova Scotia. 
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But the most conclusive and interest- 
ing proof of negro capability was that 
presented in the person of the Kev. W. 
Jones, the representative of one .hun- 
Canada. 
We speuk advisedly when we say that 
Great Britain is liid under incalculable 


dred thousand Freed-men in 


obligations at this time to these sober, 
industrious and loyal people who occupy 
the frontier, bounded by the Niagara 
Kiver. It might have cost us millions 
of money and myriads of lives if in the 
Fenian raids their conduct had been 
different. 

The case of Jamaica was impres- 
sively put by Mr. Jones. 
America the 


We say to 
claims of 
shall be considered for she is a strong 
nation. Shall we say to the pillaged 
and desolate people in Jamaica, your 
claims shall not be considered, for you 
are weak and defenceless. 

The ladies present at the Meeting in 
Exeter Hall followed Mrs Moseley with 
affectionatesympathy into the committee 
You 
shall not be unsupported in this noble 
task. Wewill work for the Bazaar, and 
it will be a success.” 


room. and sail, “ Give us time. 


Tonbridge has set 
Where is Liverpool ? 
In one year 170 slave ships sailed from 
the port of Liverpool on their cruel and 
unrighteous errand, 


a fine example. 


Are there no 
christian women there of kindred spirit 
with Mrs. Moseley, or Mrs. Ellen 
Craft (who will sail shortly for the 
African (‘oast under the King of Daho- 
mey ). There 
are surely amongst the generous friends 
who sustained Robert Moffat, those who 
can rise above the commercial and the 
political, to do good apart from the 


Where is Manchester ? 


the Alabama! 


cotton question. Where is Birmingham ? | tress of the African race, all the encourage. 


Much has been said there for Jamaica ; 
what shall be done. Where is Bristol ? 
But we stop in this challenge. There 
are a hundred towns in England that 
ought to respond, and we believe that 
those who are already earnestly at 
work, will not rest until they have 
brought them to the course of action 
which will do more for the cause of 


justice, freedom, and humanity, than 


all that can be said in Parliament, at 
the bar, or through the press, if these 
claimants on our attention and practi- 


|cal sympathy were still left as they now 


are—coldly in the distance. 
SPECIAL MEETING. 

An interesting and important special Meet- 
ing was held in the Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, 
on the 15th February, in order to present to 
the friends of the Freed-men, a general view 
of the operations of our Society, and more 
especially to afford encouragement to Mrs. 
Moseley in her self-denying and long-con- 
tinued efforts for the promotion of Female 
education at Cape Coast Castle. In the 
unavuidable absence of our esteemed Presi- 
dent, Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill—the 
Rev. Dr. Schwartz, kindly consented to 
preside. The Chiirman after imploring the 
divine blessing on the proceedings of the 
meeting, said that he felt the most profound 
interest in the work of the Society and in the 
remarkable undertaking of Mrs. Moseley. 
Unhappily she could not speak herself for the 
object she had at hear:, and yet she had in 
the most interesting way made known her 
plans in the little books she had written, and 
in the Freep-Man. He feltsatisfied that no 
Christian lady could become acquainted with 
her course, and leave her without the co- 
operation required; they dare not do this. 

Dr. Tomkins, at the invitation of the Chair. 
man said, the more direct business of the 
meeting was to interest the ladies of London 
in behalf of the forthcoming Bazaar, and to 
give Mrs. Moseley, that benevolent benefac- 
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ment in their power. During her brief with the good work in which we were 
sojourn in the Gold Coast, she had felt the | engaged. 
deepest interest in the promotion of female | Dr. Schwartz expressed the hope that the 
education, and the death of her deeply la-| ladies of London would follow the example of 
mented husband, the late Chief Justice of Cape} the ladies of Tonbridge and have a stall for 
Coast Castle, has only chas ened her zeal and | each London district. 
given to it the greater intensity. She now | The Rev. James Davres, (Secretary of the 
felt it to be her sacred duty to return to Cape | Evangelical Alliances) moved the first resola- 
Coast Castle to establish schools for their | tion :“‘Thatin view of the peculiarly favoar- 
special benefit, to teach them not only the | ableopportunity afforded in Providence, for the 
ordinary branch of education, but their do- | instruction an! improvement of the millions 
mestic duties, and to fit them in every way for | of Freed-men; it becomes the plain duty of 
civilized life. The work for the Bazaar was | the friends of humanity, and especially of all 
making cheering progress, though the articles| who desire the ad.ancement of Christian 
were not, with some exceptions, yet sent in. | civilization to seize the occasion, and to 
The ladies at Tonbridge had succeeded far | put forth strenuous and systematic efforts to 
beyoud their original expectations ; they would | remove the evils that have arisen from past 
have a “Tonbridge stall” and those of the} neglect, and to ameliorate in every way the 
Ladies’ Committee from Tonbridge had been | condition of the black and coloured population 
appointed tu attend to the sale at the Bazaar.|in America, ani in the British Colonies.” 
He had the pleasure to state that the Duchess | Mr. Davis said, I wish to express my earnest 
of Argyll, Lady Churchill and other ladies sympathy with the objects of this Society, and 
had consented to become patronesses, and one lin particular with the philanthropic mission 
of the Royal Princesses had made a very |of Mrs. Moseley. We ows a large debt to the 
elegant screen. | coloured people which nothing on our part 
He (Or. Tomkins) had just received an|can adequatly pay. Simon of Cyrene, who 
interesting letter from General Armstrong, in| was compelled to bear the Cross along the 
which he spoke encouragingly respecting the | road to Calvary was an African by birth, and 
Freed-men of Americaand had forwarded a | a disciple of Jesus. He was a man of colvur. 
copy of Mr. Alvord’s School Report for July | In that bearing of the Cross on the part of 
1866, which shews a total of 975 schools, 1405 | Simon, | see prefigured the preaching of the 
teachers, and 90,778 pupils. [his does not |Gospel and the laying of the Cross on the 
include many schools not reported, especially | sons and daughters of that down-trodden race 
night schools, and none of the large number | which he represented. The object of the 


of private schools as well as Sabbath schools | Briti~h and Foreigu Freed-men’s Aid Suciety 
now in operation. | was one of the noblest that could be con- 
We have given some assistance to Africa, | templated. 

through Mr. Craft, who has some native) R--v. M. D. Frencu, M.A., in seconding the 
youths under his instruction, one of whom is | resolution said, I mat Mr. Moseley twenty 
giving good indications of deer piety, and may | years ago and became intimately acquainted 
afterwards become very useful in leading | with him; he wasa benevolent, philanthropic 
others to Christasa missionary A beginning | and warm-hearted man, full of compassion 
for help in Jamaica had been made, thougs | and tenderness towards the coloured race. It 
very inadequate. Twice had he (Dr. Tomkins) | was a cause of deep regret that he was soon 
been indebted to the British Government for | cut off, and prevented from carrying out his 
the ready assistance they had given the | judicious and far-reaching plans. ‘The work 
British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society | will not die. All who knew the spirit and the 
in behalf of the coloured people. Kverywhere | willing self-sacrifie of his +xcellent widow 
he could see encouragement and extension, | must feel honoured in taking part in the 
and therefore he felt deeply that we ought to | unde: taking. 

thank God and take courage in connection| The Rev. 0. P. Vincuntin supporting the 
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| 
resolution said, I simply bear my testimony to 


I knew 
him from my boyhood, thirty years ago, and 


the personal worth of Mr. Moseley. 


@ more excellent, generous, and warm-hearted 
man never lived. The good he did to Africa 
will never be knuwn until the last day. He 
went to Africa with the Word of God in his 
hand and prayer in his heart, and though 
taken away tohis rest, it was most interesting 
to see how bent Mrs. Moseley was in carrying 
on the work. She had the confidence of the 
chiefs, and the native population, and the 
opening for the missions was of the most 
favourable kind. 

The Rev. Dr. WappincTon read the follow- 

ing letter : 
‘*Monday, 18th February, 1867. 

**My Lord.—Unable to attend personally 
to say a few words on behalf of Mrs. Moseley’s 
projected fema'e school at Cape Coast, I yet 
feel too deeply on the subject to allow the 
meeting to pass over without some expression 
of my opinion respecting it. 

* Among the civilizing agents at work on 
the West Coast of Africa, the necessity of 
such an ne has long since made itself felt. 
I do not believe in the possibility of any real 
christian civil zation without earnest female 
influence being engaged in the work; and to 
secu‘e this in Africa it seems to me to be| 
essential not only to cultivate the female na- 
tive mind in early life, and store it with 
gospel truths, but also to teach the young girls 
and women those domestic industries without | 
which it is difficult, if not impossible to estab- 
lish and maintain the christian In 
heathen Africa, woman has been systemati- 
cally degraded ; 
female degradation cannot co-exist; 
christian England ought to set 
vigerously to work to raise the status of 
woman by christian and industrial education 
in those districts which like Cape Coast are | 


home. 


christian civilization and 
and 
therefore 


under British rule or protection, and where | 
zealous missionaries are labouring for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom. 
« Bishop Crowther in his late charge to the | 
negro native clergy says that the women are | 
stronger in heathen prejudices than the men. | 
God seems to have specially fitted and called 
Mrs. Moseley for the work of rescuing some 
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of those poor creatures from that cruel mental 
bondage which makes them willing instru- 
ments in their own degradation. When the 
labourer is prepared and the field seems to be, 
as it does at Cape Coast, ready to reward the 
christian labour that may be bestowed upon 
it, christian Englishwomen. who are mighty 
for good when they choose to exert their 
ower, ought not to rest until they have raised 
Moseley’s school fund to the amount 
required ; and J hope I may have to announce 
in my »aper that the Mecting at Exeter Halli 
has pledged itself to do this. 


rs. 


“T remain, my Lord, yours sincerely, 


‘© FP, FivzGeRacp, 
‘* Editor of the African Times. 


**Lord Alfred S. Churchill, &c.” 


Dr. WappINGTon said that with the permis- 
sion of the Chair he should be glad to add his 
testimony of respect and admiration of their 
friend who would be the pioneer of christian 
He feared 
that the expectation on the part of Mr. Fitz- 


civilization on the African coast. 


gerald, of immediate results, might not be 
The fact was the service of the kind 
to which Mrs. Moseley had devoted herself 
was far above the ordinary level of those who 


realized. 


in our time professed to seek to ameliorate the 
condition of humanity. Persons who merely 
sought the credit of philanthropy whilst 
shrinking from its toils and sacritices could 
not be made even to comprehend the nature 
of the task. It was not to be expected that 
there would be the aid derived from popular 
enthusiasm or the zeal of party. The work 
was far too pure and too elevated to command 
the support of the heated spirits who imagined 
that changes were to be accomplished at a 
Mrs. Moseley well understood 
the nature of her mission and the strength by 
which alone it could be fulfilled. Like the 
women who went early in the morning toward 
the sepulchre, (when the brethren were not to 
be seen, and they had at the close of their 


single stroke. 


| journey to encounter the Roman guard) she 


set out iu the dark and with scarcely a ray of 
encouragement in the first instance. What a 
touching and instructive example was pre- 
sented in this solitary worker landing on the 
African shore, at a time.when we are told on 
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every hand that there is a collapse of Mission-| people of his own colour in Canada. He felt 
ary zeal. Whata rebuke to many, and yet particularly grateful for the example of 
what an encouragement. All who knew the| Mrs. Moseley, and fervently prayed for her 
course of their friend could entertain no dou't | success. He was deeply interested in Jamaica, 
ofthe iasue; there had been given to her the| he wanted to see the houses that were wan- 


meekness of wisdom—untiring diligence—the | tonly destroyed, rebuilt, and the unoffending 





































patience of hope and wonderful simplicity of 
purpose—that might well assure them that a 
blessing was intended to the “souls of the | 
needy,” and to them that had “no helper.” 
They saw in this case the invincibility of 
gentleness, and the might given to weakneas. 
It might be that there would be delay, dis- 
appointment and temporary discouragement, 
but there would come the break of day. Some 
might be present at that meeting in whose 
hearts there would be called forth the silent 
pledge of sympathy and succour. 

The Rev. W. H. Jones moved the third 
resolution: ‘*That considering the extreme 
difficulty of securing suitable agency for 
religious instruciion in the long-neglected 
masses of the negro population, this meeting 
learns with peculiar interest that devoted 
christian wurkers have been raised up in 
Canada; more recently also in Jamaica; and 
in particular for the improvement of the native 
population at Cape Coast Castle: whilst this 
meeting is thankful for this manifestation of 
christian zeal and benevolence, it is deeply 
impressed with the sense of obligation to render 
prompt and efficient help, that the hands of 
those who have entered into this self-denying 
service may be strengthened, and that at this 
critical, yet hopeful juncture, funds may be 
raised to enable them to carry out the designs 
they have so much at heart.” 

Mr. Jones said it gave him the most heart- 
felt satisfaction to see around him on the 
platform, and betore him in the meeting, the 


true friends of his race, who were prepared 


to work earnestly for its elevation notwith- | 
standing the inveterate prejudice and the 


bitter hostility of a lurge portion of the 
community. He could not boast of any 
great professional progress in learning, or in 
general culture, but he might fa'rly claim to 


represent his people, for he was of unmixed | 


African blood. With respect to Christian 


long be largely supplied fram the 100,000 


women who had been mercilessly flogged, 
compensated. In his opinion the British 
government c mmenced its course in the West 
Indies with a grievous error. Tha millions 
of emancipated people were sent out empty, 
whilst their masters received twenty millions 
sterling. Informer times mn who hal been 
convicted of horse stzaling, had baen punished 
with imprisonment, or hanging, but man 
stealers received this m inificent reward. He, 
(Mr. Jones) had yet tolearn why slaveholders 
above all other sinners should be paid for 
ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well. 
Had the twenty millions been appropriated 
for the education of the blacks, the state of 
Jamaica had been far better than it is now. 
He had observed in the public journals, that 
American claims based on the case of the 
Alabama, at first repidiated, were now to 
be favourably considered by the British 
Why? Because America is 
a powerful nation and may pvssible give 
us trouble. 


government. 


But in his opin‘on there never 
was a stronger or clearer claim for com- 
pensation than that of the people whose houses 
had been destroyed, and especially of the 
women who had been flogged without trial, 
and in many cases at least for no offence. 
Why was not that claim met? He trusted 
it would not be said in the future that it was 
repudiated becanse the sufferers were weak 
and could make no resistance. The resola- 
tion was seconded in an earnest and effective 
speech by the Rev. W. M. Marner and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Rev. M. D. Conway moved the third resolu- 
tion: ‘That in anticipation of the Bazaar to 
be held in London, in March, for the promo- 
tion of the objects of the British and Foreign 
Freed-men’s Aid Society, and in support of 
the self-denying and laudable #fforts of Mrs. 
Moseley, this meeting would urge all the 


friends of the Freed-men to renewed activity 
agency he was hopeful that this would ere | and liberality, in order that under the divine 


| blessing the success may be obtained, which 
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at this time is of such vital importance.” Mr. | rature of Great Britain that made her so emi- 
Conway observed that he knew part of Africa| nent amongst the nations, as the spirit of 
where Mrs. Moseley had lived and lab ured} benevolence, that led her to seek out and to 
aforetime and felt assured that her renewed | succour the needy of every clime. The ex- 
work there would be successful. It seemed | ample now set before them, proved that this 
to him that the negro, wherever he was foand noble spirit still animated the people of E. g- 
was a remarkably hopeful subject and that|land, and it would be seen that when the 
there never existed a more favvurable opening | aims of Mrs. Moseley and of this Society were 
in the providence of God, for their being eda- | generally known and fully understood that 
cated and elevated, and never was there a/| help would be given. 

more delicate nature than the negro nature,|} ‘Theresolution was cordially adopted. T. 
or one more susceptible of kindness. He (Mr. | A. Burr, Esq., moved u vote of thanks to the 
Conway) had been brought up in their arms | chairman, the resolution was seconded by Dr. 
and had known them all his life and they had Tomkins and passed unanimously. After a 
a contributiun to give for social developement | few interesting remarks from De. Scuwaxrz, 
not to be found elsewhere. Only the other| Mr French gave the benediction and at the 
day an exquisite piece of statuary had been ex- | close of the meeting many ladies retired with 
ecuted in Brazil, by a negro for the French Ex- | Mrs. Moseley into the committee rvom to 
hibition which carried off the prize, a fact which | converse freely on the subject of the Bazaar. 
shows that in this too long despised race there | The feeling of all seemed to be, that interest 
are latent powers and refined tastes that need | was growing and would still increase. A 


only proper conditions for their culture, to| desire was expressed for a little more time 


secure fur them a patent of nobility among | The Ladies’ Committee will be guided by the 
the more favoured races. |report of their friends. 

The Hon. W. Youna, Chief Justice of Nova 
Scotia in a brillant and telling speech seconded 


It is believed that 
the report of the meeting will excite many to 
personal effort and correspondence. More 
the resolution. He said that in Nova Scotia| will depend on the individaal exertion than 
the negroes had been admitted to their schools | on any other influence. The cause is advanc- 
and to their franchise, but they were not/| ing, let every hand be put forth to impel it 
adapted for their cold climate and their pro- | onward, the work will then bring a rich and 
gress was not in consequence particularly | full reward. 

marked. But on carefully enquiring as to} — 


their condition in some parts of the West} Norta Caronina. — Persons just arrived 


Indies where a fair chance was given, they | from North Carolina report a new crusade 


were found to be equal in commercial life | againstthe negroes. Every conceivable charge 


is brought against them; and whipping and 
people. ‘they possessed undoubtedly the/|selling into slavery of the Freed-men is re- 
same moral susceptibiii ies and intellectual | ported as quite general. 


and in professional pursuits to the white 


One planter near 
faculties. lie was specially interested in the | Wilmington boasts that he has lately purchased 
noble humane and Christian spirit that ani- | hands enough to re-stock his plantation. By 
mated the negro settlements in Canada, re- | State law, a man convicted of crime, and 
presented by Mr. Jones; they were worthy of| punished at the whipping-post, is for ever 
help and encouragement. The course of|disfranchised. Many hope by such. an enter- 
Mra. Moseley was most interesting. prog, Lapse: movement to thwart the action of 
was a lady of education, of aristocratic rela- | Congress looking to negro suffrage. Letters 
tions, with ample means, turuing from the | received here report the turnpike roads of 
best English society, to the work of the | Western North Carolina thronged with emi- 
truest philanthropy. They were accustomed | grants, white and black, fleeing from the 
in the british proviuces to turn with pride and | vindictive cruelty and injustice oppressing 
satisfaction to the.moth.r country, bat it was | them, to find new homes.elsewhere.— Wash. 
not so mach the power, the wealth, or the lite- | ington Corr. N. ¥. Tribune. 
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COPY OF MEMORIAL TO EARL 
CARNARVON, 


Presented January 23rd, 1867. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl Carnarvon, 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 


My lord,—The Committee of the British and 
Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society have had 
various communications from the Cape Coast 
(Africa) brought under their anxious consi- 
deration relative to the arbitrary and 
oppressive course pursued by the British 
authorities in that region. They receive this 
intelligence with unfeigned concern, because 
of the serious obstruction to the intellectual 
and moral improvement occasioned by the 
want of confidence in the equity of the British 
rule, and the irritation and alarm caused by 
the harsh proceedings of the ‘“‘ Administrator.” 
The Committee do not at present enter into 
the details which have occupied their atten- 
tion—for they are satisfied that your lordship 
must be in possession of the facts from more 
direct sources of information. There is one 
case, however, in which the Committee feel 
constrained to refer to your Imdship, as 
awakening peculiar solicitude in the minds of 
those, who, for a long time, sought, in the 
most disinterested and self-denying manner, 


to ameliorate the condition of the natives-— | 


that of the African king recently taken 
prisoner by Colonel Conran. The Committee 
cannot divest themselves of the apprehension 
that, without some timely check from your 
lordship, some vivlent course will be taken 
on the spot against the he'pless king that 


will admit of no subsequent opportunity of | 


redress. 


A correspondent, in whose integrity and 
veracity the Committee have the fullest con- 
fidence, writes from the ‘Cape Coast, 


December the 8th, 1866,” to the following 


effect :— 


Tt is high time that Colonel Conran should | 
be removed from here and a better adminis. | 
trator appointed, who can respect the native | 
authorities, whereby the British name can be 
loved and res; ected here; Colon:] Conran’s | 


harsh rule of adm_nistrating the government 
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is really sickening. The whole Protectorate 
is losing faith in the English Government 
through their representative, and now believe 
that the recommendations of the Parlia- 


| mentary Committee for the Gold Coast mean 


nothing of the kind, or else their authorities 


| here could not act so mach against reason and 


| good sense. It seems that the very beasts in 
England are much more cared for than the 
people of this country by the British autho- 
rities here, for there is a cattle-law to protect 
and see that they are cared for. Colonel 
Conran is making preparation to attack the 
king for giving him notice that he will com- 
plain to Earl Carnarvon, per this mail, 
respecting his conduct in disturbing the town 
of Cape Coast so much, making men, women, 
and children so unhappy.” 


The Commit ee learn subsequently to the 
date of the letter just quoted, that the African 
king has been taken prisoner, put in irons, 
and carried to Sierra Leone. The Committee 
regret to say to your lordship, that they can 
have no kind of confidence in the Supreme 
Council as recently constituted, and therefore 
feel that the life of the African king may be 
in jeopardy 





The Committee submit this statement to 
| your lordship, in entire confidence that with 
the knowledge of the facts, your lordship will 
|send by the present mail instructions that will 
fairly meet the exigencies of the case. The 
policy of the Parliament, as expressed in the 
Committee on the Jamaica question, is that of 
fostering in all the colonies equitable self- 
government. We are satisfied from the senti- 
| ments expressed by your lordship in connection 
with this view, that Her Majesty’s Government 
will not fail to protect the life of a native 
ruler against the arbitrary violence of any 
| representative of British authority. 


With sentiments of respect, we have ven- 
tured therefore to submit this communication 
to your lordship. 


| Signed on behalf of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 
ALFRED _S. CHURCHILL, President. 


} 
FRED. TOMKINS, M.A, D.C.L. 
JOBS WADDINGTON. Secretaries. 
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SOUTHERN MINISTERS “WAKING UP.” 
Providence is on the side of the Freed-men 
We find in the English press great unwilling 
ness to advocate their cause, and even to re- 
ceive information. The Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly recently attempted by a resolu ion 
to close the door against every black or 
coloured minister and to send delegates t 
England to obtain sanction and support in 
their decided course of action. But events ar 
too strong for them. The Freed-men will not 
remain serfs under these reverend masters. 
Some of the ministers begin to see that the 
adoption of the resolution was anachronism, 
and that they might as well have proposed to 
restore the auction block. The light is coming 
in through the chinks and it cannot beshut out 
The Rev. J. M. P Atkinson, D.D., is writing 
a series of letters in the (‘entral Presbyterian 
of Richmond, in which he says he did not vot 
for the excluding resolutions, not being pre- 
sent when th-y were adopted, and that th 
final paper ‘‘ was presented on the night pre- 
vious to the adjournment of the Assembly, 
when members were worn out by a protracted 
This, he thinke» 
accounts for the apparent unanimity on its 
adoption. 


and most busy session.” 


He says: 

‘A letter recently received from Nurth 
Carolina informs me that some 1,500 coloured 
communicants in that State and South Caro- 
lina—nearly all of whom, it is presumed, had 
belonged to our own communion—have placed 
themselves under the care of the ministers of 
the newly organized Presbytery of Catawba. 
That Presbytery, as your readers probably 
know, is in connection with the Northern 
Assembly, and has coloured men among its 
ministers. The same letter also states that of 
the remaining coloured people once connected 
with ou church, a number have left us to join 
denominations which they have lately learned 
to prefer to the Presbyterian Charch. 

**Now surely while this continues the 
temper of the blacks, it is nearly useless for 
us to offer them the means of grace. They 
will not receive them at ourhands. Let minis- 
ters be sent them by the score. Let Sabbath 
schools be established for them in every 
n ighbourhood. Let every Christian master 


invite them to family worship. All will avail 
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nothing if they persistently refuse to attend 
the church, and the Sabbath schools, and to 
bow at the family altar. All would be about 
as effective in securing their spiritual nourish- 
nens and growth in grace, as food. placed in 
reach of a man infl xibly resolved to starve 
himself to death, would be to support and 
strengthen his fainting body. You may 
enhance the guilt of the moral suicide, as 
with the suicide of the body, by yuur benevo- 
lent efforts, but real good you bestow upon 
neither. Now you wish to save, not to 
destroy: you must inquire, then, if there be 
no means of removing this aversion to receiv- 
ing the offer of the gospel at our hands, which 
now causes them to turn from our worship. 
For one, I am persuaded it may be removed 
in great part, if not altogether, by simply 
1dmitting communicants of this race to all 
the privileges of church members. Among 
these is eligibility to the divinely appointed 
offices of the house of God—the offices of 
deacon, elder, and minister of the Word. No 
particle of warrant indeed can be found in the 
tandards of the church for the inhibition to 
men of any race of any of these offices; butit 
is undeniable that prejudice is extensively 
‘elt to the admission of coloured persons to the 
It would 
ie idle to deny that such a prejudice was mani- 
fested on the floor of the General Assembly 
lately held in Memphis. Now it is believed 
that this feeling is rapidly passing away; but 


lischarge of their sacred functions. 


while it continues to exist—at least while it 
continues to exclud all coloured men from 
every grade of ecclesiastical office, and thus 
to debar every coloured congregation from the 
privilege of securing a pastor, or elder, or 
deacon of their own blood, | am persuaded 
that it will be impossible for us to extend our 
church among the Freed-men, or even to re- 
tain in our connection those now belorging to 
her communion.. To think. otherwise would 
be to ignore the first principles of human na- 
ture. We may, indeed, stigmatize as pride, 
or ambition, or vanity, the feeling which im- 
pels these people to seek a church where men 
of their own race may have a part in their 
Whatever the 
eharacter of the feeling, it is ong in which we 


government and instruction. 


_— with us all mankind participate. Con- 
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ceive of a church to assert the principle that 
birth in Virginia, or of Virginia parentage, 
must prove a bar to enter into its ministry : 
how long would it contain a single Virginian 
in its communion? Nor in this feeling is there 
necessarily the manifestation of an unchristian 
spirit. It is not unchristian for any of Christ’s 
freedmen to insist upon the enjoyment of all 
the franchises which properly belong to them 
as members of the commonwealth of Israel. 
Nor can it be doabted that this feeling, 
whether good or evil, has a strong hold upon 
the mind of the African race in the Southern 
States. Men of that race must be admitted 
into equal rights in a church, or they will not 
join that church. Our brethren in the South 
of other denominations are rapidly waking 
truth, and 
are announcing the purpose of receiving co- 
low ed men into the ministry. Declarations to 
this effect have very recently been made by 
Dr. Quintard, Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in Tennessee, by the Bishop of the Methodist 
Church in Texas, and by one or more of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops in the Southern 
States. . 

**But the main consideration which leads 
me to wish this privilege extended to the 
coloured members of our church, is not my 


up to the conviction of this 


belief that she will thereby secure to herself 
the love and confidence of them and of their 
brethren. 
both to the coloured race and to the Presby. 


Happy indeed would be that result 


terian Church; but there is a higher ground 
upon which this policy should be urged. Itis 
the ground that eligibility to the Christian 
ministry is the right of the coloured believer 
as of the white. It isnot because the coloured 
man regards it as his right, and therefore will 
not belong to achurch whereitis not accorded 
him, but because it is his right, and it is there- 
fore unjustifiable in us to withold it from him, 
The church has no authority to declare that 
persons of a certain race shall be excluded 
from the number of her officers. Can she 
limit the Holy One of Israel in the choice of 
his ambassadors? Can she determine that he 
is to call no one of a certain tribe or family 
to that high office? or when the Almighty has 
given a call to any son of Adam, can she 
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refuse on the ground of his descent to recognize 
that call by his ordination to the ministry ? 
Assuredly she cannot, and if very wise men, 
and very good men, and very devoted friends 
of the African race suppose that she can, I 
must still believe them to be in error. 

‘** Unless I greatly mistake, it has been the 
rule of the church from, the day of her organi- 
zation by her great Head, to receive into her 
ministry men of every nation under heaven. 
Except in the case of negroesin America, none 
have been excluded because of lineage or 
complexion. At the present day, European 
and American missionaries in China, Hiudos- 
tan, and Africa itself, would not hesitate to 
admit natives of suitable qualification to any 
grade of the ministry. Nor should we say 
to the colonred man of the South, however 
pious, or prudent or learned you may be, how- 
ever apt to teach or qualitied to rule, you 
cannot become a minister or elder or deacon 
of our church,— could we justify an exclusion 
30 singular, so opposed to the pr -cedents of 
Scripture and of Church History.” 


Proressor TYNDALL is going morally blind 
m the Jamaica question. His vision is so 
munch affected that he sees the scale of 
tnglish justice not even; but inclined from 
he weak to the strong. He comes to the 
»melusion that there is a wide diff rence 
»2fore the law between a negro fellow subject 
The advantage 
1e believes is allin his own favour. We pity 
1is hallucination. He should be quiet for a 
time and not attend public meetings. 


and one of his own colour, 


Tue Bazsar.—Many of our friends enquire 
vhen the Bazaar will be held, and at what 
lace. The Hon. Secretaries of the Committee, 
Mrs. Moseley and Mrs. Tomkins, invite com- 
nunications to guide them. Full notice will 
Le given. 

ReceivED WITH BEST THANKS—A box of 
beautiful articles, for the Bazaar, from the 
Misses Sadler, Winchester—per Mrs. Wad- 
dington. 

Ex RaTUM IN LAST NUMBER OF THE Freep. 
Man.—The donation of Madame Ledru Rollin 
s £3. 10s. was put in error for 60s. 


— 





























THE INDEPENDENT, 


4 FAMILY PAPER AND JOURNAL OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCHES. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Tue Proprietors of the Inperenpenr have now the satis- 
faction of announcing that the First Number of the new 
Paper, with the above title, was pub.ished on Fripay, 
January 4th, 1867. 


They desire to call attention to the following particulars :— 


1. This Paper is the only Penny denominational Journal 
circulating among the Congregationalists, and will 
command a larger circle of readers than any existing 
organ of the body. 


he 


. The Inpgpenpent will record the work done by 
Independents in the United Kingdon—in its Colo- 
nies—on the Continent—and in the United States of 
America. 


o* 
Ww 


It will discuss the momentous questions of the 
present day, especially with regard to their religious 
aspect and bearing, representing the opinions of thie 
Ministers and Members of Independent churches 
generally. 


4. The InpEpenpent will furnish a most valuable 
medium for Advertisements of all kinds, as arrange- 


a ments are alrealy made for the dissemination of the 
Paper by thousands, both at home and abroad in 
every part of the world. 


5. The Inpepznpent has already the largest circulation 


“ as a denominational organ—it is thoroughly catholic 

i in spirit, and well adapted for both young and old in 
the family. 

of 

he SUS SSRIS See en re 

i. 


Office for Publication and Advertisements, No. 
- 67, Fleet Street, London, E.C,, entrance in White- 
Pe friars Street, 






































Snternational Memorial Church. 


TRUSTEES, 


\ 
. oo . I 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Esq., Chamberlain. 
FRED. TOMKINS, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. 
JAMES TOWNLEY, Esq., &e. &c. &e. 
Every day is convincing thoughtful men that the mission of England and America is on 

to spread our commerce, our freedom, and the gospel throughout the world. The more true ( 

christians of both countries are brought together and become acyuainted with each other 

the better for the Church of God in this and in all lands. Deeply impressed with this con 


viction, Dr. Fred. Tomkins, aided by numerous friends, has resolved to erect a churc! 
commemorative of the martyred President Lincoln, who did his part so nobly in the great 
Divine work. Many of our most judicious ministers and Jaymen have been consulted, «s 


well as a number of gentlemen from the United States, who regard the intended Internationa 


Memorial Church most favourably. 

It has been felt that innumerable blessings would result from the more frequent inter- 
change of thought between ministers from the United States and those of our own country 
Distinguished and devoted ministers of all denominations visit Great Britian from time to 
time whose names we do not know and whose voices we may never hear. It is intended to 
establish in connection with the International Church on one part of the Sabbath an Ameri- 


can service, to be conducted exclusively by American ministers, supplying for one or more 





Sabbaths. It is intended also to have a second service at which some influential minist 
from the country shall supply for one month in the manner which was formerly so popula 
at the Tabernacle. This will afford an opportunity for brethren in England and from th 
United States to hear and converse with each other, as well as to engage in devotional 
exercises for the outpouring of the Spirit of God upon both nations. A third Sabbath servic 


ected by the stated minister. It is 





und the ordinary work of a Christian Church will be con 





hoped that many and important results may follow from the commingling of Christian 
belonging to these two great nations and | ru nin prayer and praise in the sanctuary 
In connection with the Church it is also proposed to build a large and suitable hall, to lx 
called ** Mor Hall.” This hall is to fitted up as a library, and to be suitable { 
conferences of Christians both British and American, in relation to the work of God in 
world, and will be used for public meeti: and the various purposes to which a hal! js 





apy ropriate 

A fine building, at present used as a temporary Congregational place of worship, but to b 
hereafter employed as a school in connection with the International Memorial Uhurch, ha 
been erected. The school is to be called the “ Lincoln School.” 
The property will be put in trust in the usual way. 
Contributions and promises towards the above object are earnestly solicited, and may 


sent to Benjamin Scott, Esq., Heath House, Weybridge, Surrey; Fred. Tomkins, Ks 


Inner Temple, London, E.C. ; James Townley, Esq. , Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lar 


London, E.C.; Editors of the “Independent,” 674, Fleet-street. Ministers willing to giv 





collections during the present year for the object will oblige by intimating to Dr. Tomkiu 


as above. Contributions already promised and money raised ; 


Samuel Morley, Esq., Londen £500 0 0|Mr. Morley will recommend the 
Ladies of theIntroductory Church 150 0 0} London Chapel Building Society 
Collected already .. «es oe 610 0 0O| to grant in free gift and in loan: 
Dr. Fred Tomkins ... ... .. 105 O O| (MrEnusebius Smith has promised 
to endorse the application) £500 uv 0 
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In the Press, and will be shortly Published in Royal 8vo, 


The Institutes of the Roman Law, Part I. 


Containing the Sources of the Roman Law from the earliest period till the decline of the 
Western Empire, by Frederick Tomkins, Ksq., M.A., D.C.L., Barrister-at-law of Lincolu’s 
Inn. London: Butterworth, Law Publishers to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty. 


ALBANY PANTECHNICON, 


1, ALBANY STREET, REGENI’S PARK. 








hese extensive warehouses are fitted exclusively for storing Furniture, Pictures, Plate, 
( riages, Wit nd valuable } perty of all kinds in separate compartments, th 
tiated, dry, and: warm Sal gvuaranteed Charges moderate, Estimates fie 


MARMADUKE MATTHEWS, Proprietor. 





PATENT 


» E M 
«eh? "AR, 






CONTAIN NO PHOSPHORUS. 


> <a 


Sold by Grocers, CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS, 


“ UTR 
CHANDLERS, STATIONERS k&C, EVERYWHERE. Ay 


WHITECHAPEL ROAD, Lonvpon. E. 









Just Published, Feap. Svo.. cloth, price ts. 6d., with Portrait. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN SELF - POURTRAYED, 


BY JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 
Published for the benefit of the British & Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. 


To be had at the Offices of the Society, 102, Fleet Stree t, E.C. 





Now Publishing in Royal 16mo., 64 pp., 1s., 


"JEWELS IN EBON Y.” 
‘ontaining incidents in the life of “Sojourner Truth,” the Rev. W. H. Jones, 
Villiam Craft, Bishop Crowther, &e., by Dr. Fred. Tomkins; and of Toussaint 

L’Ouverture, by Mrs. Childs, of the United States. 


sritish and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 102, Fleet Street, F.C. 
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Co- OPERATION APPLIED TO THE COLONIES. 
Che Hamaica Commercial Agency Compand 


LIMITED. 
SHARES £2 EACH. 


Deposit on Application Five Shillings per share, and on Allotment Five Shillings per Share. 
The remainder by Calls of Five Shillings per Share, until the whole be called up. 
DIRECTORS: 
LORD ALFRED S. CHURCHILL, Rutland Gate, London—Cha 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P., Park Street, London—Deput 
P. A. TAYLOR, Esq., M.P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill. 
E. B. UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead 
JOSEPH WOODIN, Esq., Anerley, Surrey 
JOHN HART ESTCOURT, Ksg., &, Finch Lane, London, E.C 
BANKERS—EAST LONDON BANK LIMITED, Cornhill, 
OFFICES—8, FINCH LANE, LONDON, EC 
One of the most remarkable instances of the 


nopulation, was the ongimation, in Aueust, 1865, of an A 


j ¢ 


7 London 


- Manadi J Direc 


) 


arnestness of the coloured 
yricultural and 
1 Parish, Corn- 
' lin portation of goods. 
‘ticle in Good Words for Oct ber, 1866, by J. M. Ludlow, Esq., 


I 
=) 
42.) 


Commercial Association,at Black River, in St. Elizabetl 
wall County, for the exportat ion of pro rduee, and the 
(pee 
Pace 
european Capital is however ri quire d, and this Company has been 
ried for the purpose of collecting in and « xporting from Jamaica, the 
rroduce of the small fre aeons and importing British and other goods 
» the Island, and the sale thereof respectively. 
The ‘Company will receive consignments of every kind ot produce 
d execute orders for goods, whether for members of the Company 
rs, and will purchase such small lots of produce 


i 


or 
as may not be larcr 
ior separate consignme ni 
rincipal staples of the Island consist of Coffee, Ginger, Pimento, 
, Sugar, and Cotton, all articles commanding a ready sale 
tish Market. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
of gross profits, £6 per cent will be appropriated for 
un paid-up Capital. 
uird of net ofits amonest Shareh iiders, as profits 
up capital; and the remainder amonest Shareholders, 
1 vy produce to the Company, or pur hasing goods from or 
oO) if, in ianedin to the amount of their respective con- 
s.vniuents or bs 3 orce rs or pure hases. 


‘ 


t is bined (| that the Company will afford a most v: alnable medium fer 


troducing unproved implements, machinery and methods of agriculture 
into the Island, and that whilst the Company is helping those who are 
already heljrng themselves, there is the fairest prospect of a steady and 
it nunerative business. 

Further information may be obtained of J. H. Estcourt, Esq., Managing 
Director, at the Offices of the Company, where Prospectuses may be 
obia ned, and the Articles of Association inspected, 





